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words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life; and he that hath the Son, hath 
life; but he that hath not the Son, hath not life.” 
But the apostle, speaking of the children of Is- 
rael (1 Cor. x.) “how they were all baptised 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; and 
that they did all eat the same spiritual meat, and 
did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they 
drank of that spiritual rock which followed them, 
and that rock was Christ.” Now, said I, if it 
be the same, it is spiritual, and not, as thou say- 
est, corporeal; and if it be not the same, the 
apostle saith not true. This put him to silence, 
for he durst not say the apostle lied ; and if so 
then it was the same, and if the same, then not 
the very flesh of Christ corporally; for he was 
silent a while; at last he said, Well, for my 


After this, there came in a Jesuit and another part, I know nothing of spiritual eating or drink- 
priest, and two more Papists. One day the Je-|ing. Then, said I, it is no matter to talk more 


suit shewed me a place in a book, where it was 
treating of a man being born of the spirit and of 
water, or water and the spirit; I asked him what 





with thee. 
Another time he began to discourse with me 
again, asking me, if I did not believe a purgatory, 






he shewed me that for? He answered, To let! whither all go before they can go to Heaven? 
me sec that a man must be born of water, as’ For he said, There was a place of purging after 
well as of the spirit. I asked him, What water? | this life, and that there were three sorts of peo 
He said, baptismal water. What, said I, ele- | ple went into purgatory ; one sort were so holy, 
mentary water? He said, Yes. ‘Then, said I, | that they went straight through it into heaven, 
dost thou believe that elementary water hath | for their works did abide, and they had reward 
that virtue in it, as to help to make a man a new | of the same; another sort, he said, was so unho- 
creature? or to this effect; he said, Yes. Then’ ly, that they went straight through purgatory 


I denied their baptism, and told him, he could 
not prove that ever our Saviour Christ baptised 
any with water, or commanded any man to bap- 
tise with water; and bid him either prove or 
yield ; but he could not prove their baptism, and 
yield he was not willing. So I left him to search 
the Scriptures for a proof. 

After this, he fell on me sharply about the 
eucharist or sacrament, as they call it, of bread 
and wine. He told me, that after the words of 
consecration (so called by the priest, though we 
read of no such words in Scripture) that the 
bread was really, corporally and substantially the 
very flesh of Christ, and the wine his very blood, 
be Christ’s words, “Take, eat: this is my 


1 told him, Christ also said, “The flesh profit- 
eth nothing, it ie the spirit that quickeneth; the 





into hell; and there was a third sort, that was 
the most numerous, that was neither so holy, as 
to go straight to Heaven, nor so very unholy, as 
te go straight to hell, and those staid in purga- 
tory fire till they were made clean, and suffered 
loss, because their works did not abide when 
they were tried by fire, yet they were saved, but 
so as by fire; alluding to the apostle’s words, 
“that every man’s work should be tried by fire, 
of what sort it is, wood, hay, or stubble,” 1 Cor. 
iii. 12, 13, 14. Then he queried, saying, Can 
any man’s work be tried before it be done? I 
said, No. Then, said he, Can any man’s work 
be said to be done before he be dead? [ said, 


No. Well then, said he, Ifa ntan’s work cannot 
be tried before it be done, as it cannot, nor done 
before he be dead, then, said he, it must needs 
be tried after he is dead, and it must be tried by 
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fire, therefore it must needs be purgatory fire. 
I asked him, What sort of fire it was, whether 
like that before us, which was a coal fire, ele- 
mentary fire? He said, Yes. I never heard be- 
fore, said I, that a coal fire could try men’s 
works, or that it would burn to all eternity ; and 
thought that those who pleaded for sin term of 
life would be trapped in this argument. 

Now the Lord was pleased to appear, for I felt 
him near me, and he opened my understanding, 
and I labored to shew him from the holy Scrip- 
tures, that men were to know a being baptised 
into Christ’s death, and to become dead to sin 
whilst here, and be buried with him by baptism 
into death, that like as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life; for if we 
have been planted together, said the apostle, in 
the likeness ofthis death, we slvall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection, knowing this that 
out old man is crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin, and be that is dead is freed 
from sin,” Rom. vi. And the apostle saith, 
“‘ How can you that are dead to sin live any 
longer therein? So the old man being crucified, 
death hath no more dominion over you; and 
that he that enters into Christ, the true rest, 
ceaseth from his own works, as God did from 
his; and Christ worketh in him, for he is all in 
all. And that the baptism of Christ is with the 
Holy Ghost and fire; and he will purge away 
the filth of the daughter of Zion, with the spirit 
of judgment and burning; and that the day of 
the Lord shall burn as an oven; and Jacob shall 
become a flame, and the house of Esau stubble; 
and the Lord shall sit as a refiner’s fire, and like 
as a fuller with soap, and take away the filth of 
the daughter of Zion, and purely purge away 
her dross, and take away her tin.” And the 
Lord said by his prophet, “I will make a man 
more precious than gold, than the golden wedge 
of Ophir, and that he would purify the sons of 
Levi; and the word of the Lord was as a fire 
and a hammer, to break the rocks asunder; and 
our God is a consuming fire to all the workers of 
iniquity, and reveals himself in flamesof fire, to 
render vengeance upon all that know not Cod, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and the Lord makes all things new, and 
if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
eld things are done away, and become as dross 
and dung in comparison of Christ; so that man 
loseth all his own works, for they cannot abide 
the trial; but Christ is of God, made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion ; and if any man glory, he must glory in the 
Lord, for out of him there is none; and this 
must be done or known in this life, in the day 
time, for the day shall declare it, and the ‘fire 
try every man’s work, of what sort itis. There- 
fore, said Christ, work while it is day, for the 
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night cometh wherein no man can work; there 
are twelve hours in the day, in which a man may 
work, but there is no work, nor device, nor. 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
thou goest; therefore whatsoever thy hand fing. 
eth to do, do it with thy might, for as the ¢ 
falls, so it shall be, and as death leaves, j 
ment finds, and in the grave there is no r 

ance; the grave cannot praise the Lord, 
cannot celebrate him, they that go down intothe 
pit cannot hope for his truth, but they that die 
in the Lord are blessed; and they that are ig 
Christ need no purgatory after death, having 
washed their garments and made them white in 
his own blood, and nothing else can cleanse peo- 
ple, or save them from their sins, for there is.no 
other way to God but by him, neither is there 
any can save from death, and give life eternal, 
but Jesus Christ.” » 

Much more was said than now I can remem- 
ber, but he was ignorant, and not acquainted 
with these things, that he had not wherewith 
oppose, nor did he deny what I had said; so bis 
purgatory was all flung aside as an invention of 
men, and their pretending to pray men out of 
purgatory is all a cheat to get money by, a 
all their pardons nothing but deceit, for the Lon 
only hath power to forgive sin ; and much opened 
in my mind, and all he could say came to 00 
thing ; so we parted friendly. 

Oh! blessed be the Lord, who hath discovered 
the great whore, and all her abominations, and 
the false prophet, with all his transformings, am 
seen, and both thrown down into the earth to 
gether ; and the whore is full of the blood ofthe 
saints and martyrs of Jesus, and she thirsts for 
more; but the Lord hath a remnant that are 
come out of her, and refuse to partake with her 
of her sins, lest they should partake with ‘her 
of her plagues; for strong is the Lord God Al 
mighty that judgeth her. 

also had good service with many other 
ple, and sometimes got to some meetings at Li 
tle Eaton, and other places; but I did not write 
down what passed in all places, only some things 
of note. x 

And I wrote to the priests of Derby, 
the rude wicked practices which the people 
that town lived in: for they made bonfires ; af 
one year they carried about a thing they called 
the Pope, and then burnt it in the fire; and thé 
next year they carried about a thing they 
Presbyter Jobn, and burnt that also; and thew 
things, with many other, I beheld in the tow 
which grieved me very much. : 

About this time the priests in their pulpit 
preached aloud that active obedience must 0 
practised by all the king’s subjects; and 0 
Henry Ward, having been one day with 
mayor, came to me in the evening, and told 
that the mayor said, we must obey the king # 
tively.; so that if the king did command wl? 
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worship Mahomet, we ought to do it; and if it | this day, in which the ancient gospel is again 
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was amiss it would be the king’s fault, and not} preached to them that dwelt upon the earth.” 
ours. The mayor's name was Goodman. J 

At this time the act for twent ands per 
ssonth:was put in execution agai ih prt bw BRIEF MEMOIR OF CHARLES DUNSDON. 
were rich, or such whom the persecuters were} The subject of the following pages was born 
minded to afflict; upon which one Burrows of the 27th of Eleventh month, 1799, at Steeple 
Derby, to avoid suffering, conformed ; besides, Ashton, a rural and secluded village in the 
there was scarce a man in that town (according | Vicinity of the populous manufacturing district 
to the remarks I then made upon them) who was | of Wiltshire. 
willing to be reputed a Presbyterian; for they| Before he had completed his sixth year, he 
had no meeting in or about that town, unless it | was left, by the death of his parents, to the care 
were in private. of his oldest sister, to whose authority he yielded a 

Such is the cowardice of men whose religion | ready obedience. He was taught to read and write 
is built upon the tradition and human inventions | at a day-school in his native village, and at an 
of men, and not upon Christ; for from hence it | early period was favored with the visitations of 
is plain how needful it is for men to lay their | divine love. 
building upon that rock which neither the windy | When ten years of 
doctrines of men, nor the swelling waves of per- | labor as plough-boy, a 
secution are able to remove them. 


(To be continued.) 





, he went out to daily 
contiftiued in this em- 
ployment for about seven years. During this 
time he was regular in his attendance ata place 
of worship ; was a sober, steady lad, and always 
brought home his wages to bis sister, who still 
BuLsTRoDE WHITLOCK was a scholar, a law- | continued to manage for him. The individual 
yer, and a statesman; in short, he was one of | for whom he drove the horses says, that he never 
the most accomplished men of the age. In his | heard him use a bad word, nor ever saw him give 
retirement, he was visited by a friend, to whom, | way to passion, although at times sorely tried. 
after making many seriousobservations,heexpress-| At seventeen years of age he left his sister's 
ed himeelf in the following manner: ‘‘ [ ever have | care, and obtained a situation with a farmer in 
thought (said he) there has been but one true | an adjoining hamlet of the same parish. Here, 
religion in the world, and that is the work | being strong and healthy, and having a 
of the spiritof God in the hearts and souls | share of natural spirits, he often foand it difficult 
of men. There has indeed been divers forms | to withstand the many temptations to which he 
and shapes of things, through the many dispen- | was exposed; being often thrown into company 
gations of God to men, answerable to his own | where drinking, idle conversation, and various 
wise ends, in reference to the low and uncertain | other follies were indulged in. At. first these 
state of man in the world ; but the old world had | things were very trying to him; the witness for 
the spirit of God, for it strove with them; | God in the secret of his heart showing them to 
and the new world has had the spirit of God, | be evil, and warning him to refrain; but not 
both Jew and Gentile; and it strives with all; | being sufficiently attentive to this faithful moni- 
and they that have been led by it, have been | tor, he began to take delight in these things. 
the good people in every dispensation of the | His master, finding him a lively, cheerful com- 
world. And I myself must say,I have felt panion, often took him with him to the neighbor- 
it from a child to convince me of my evil and , ing fairs and other places of amusement. his 
vanity, and it has often given me a true mea- return from these merry-makings, when alone, his 
sure of this poor world, and some taste of distress of mind was.at times so great, that he 
divine ghings ; and it is my grief I did not.more would eome to the conelusion never to do the like 
early apply my soul to it. Hor I ean say, since again ;:but as these resolutions were made merely 
my retirement from the greatness and hurries of io his own strength, they were again and again 
the world, I have felt something of the work and broken when temptation presented itself. “Bat 
comfort of it, and that it is both ready and able the Almighty still in mercy followed him, and his 
to instruct and lead, and preserve those that will band was at times heavy upon him for his many 
humbly and sincerely hearken to it. So that transgressions. He was thus at length fully oon- 
my religion is the good spirit of God in my heart ; , vineed that the path of self-denial was the only 
I mean, what that has wrought in me and for | one that led to peace; and being favored to see the 
me.” And after a religious meeting at his house, emptiness of worldly pleasures, and their insuffi- 
he was so deeply affected with the testimony of ciency to produce happiness, his mind became‘in- 
the light, spirit and grace of Christ in man as creasingly turned to seek for those consolations 
the gospel dispensation, that after the meeting which he now believed religiog alone could afford. 
in prayer, he rose up, and pulled off his He turned, therefore, with full purpose of heart 
hat, and said, “ This is the everlasting gospel I unto Him from whom all strength cometh; b 
have heard. this day; and I humbly bless the _ whose gracicus assistance he was enabled to brea 
the name of God, that he has let me live to se off from his sins, and more openly to take up his 
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cross. deiin. Alcan, bv aoenvependephhen: the-enlss}inte, t-ulpepquespertef the slalh ned was, in consequence, often the sub- 
ject of ridicule, and much tried by the taunts 
and jeers of his former companions, all which he 
bore with patience, though he often found it 
hard work, and, to use his own words, “TI often 
found it necessary, many times in a day, to lift 

up my heart to God for strength to enable me to 
persevere.” 

Notwithstanding he felt such condemnation in 
his own heart on account of sin, he was consider- 
ed to be an unusual)y steady young man. He 
was strictly honest, and his word, even from a 
child, could always be depended upon ; but now 
he saw that if he wished to lay up for himself 
treasures in heaven, it was not enough to be a 
moral character, and to be honest between man 
and man, but that he must be honest and faithful 
to his God also. Thus his mind became increas- 
ingly open to see that religion was a deep and 
inward work, carried on between the soul of man, 
and God, its Creator and Redeemer. 

About this time, he one evening observed a 
number of people going to a lecture, and, hoping 
that he might receive some good, he thought he 
also would go. The text chosen on this occasion 
was from Hosea vi. 1. “‘Comeand let us return 
anto the Lord: for he hath torn and he will 
heal us: he hath smitten, and he will bind us 
u a 

Pole returned home much distressed, and not 
wishing to have his feelings interrupted, instead 
of joining the rest of the family, he retired into 
a room by himself, and there, in deep prostration 
of soul, under a sense of his own unworthiness, 
he besought the Lord so to carry on His work in 
his heart, that from that day forward, he might 
know a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness. Thus humbled and contrited 
before the Lord, he became effectually awakened 
to seek after enduring happiness, earnestly im- 
ploring that all within him might be brought 
into subjection to his holy will. 

From this time, he became daily more and 
more acquainted with the inward operation of 
the Holy Spirit; and convinced that nothing 
short of an entire submission to its refining power, 
could ever destroy those strong propensities to 
evil with whieh he was so much tried ; and which, 
at times, he-feared he should never overcome. 
He was often much distressed, when reflecting 

‘ on those things. which appertain to thelife which 
is to come, his mind being much occupied there- 
with when at work; and on his return home of 
an evening, he would frequently sit quite silent. 
At these times, the tears of tenderness were often 
seen running down his cheeks, which he would 
endeavor to conceal, lest he should appear to be 
what he was not, in respect to religious attain- 
ments ; at other times, when much depressed, he 
would go into another room by himself, and there 
pr forth his secret prayers to the Almighty for 

elp. It was also his frequent practice, at this 


a ee | Ce 


time, to sit up great part of the night ne 
the Scriptures. 

Thus was he brought to see the necessity, ag 
well as privilege, of that state of mind which the 
apostle Paul speaks of, when he says, “ Pray 
without ceasing.” 1 Thes. v. 17. He perceived 
that something different from the outward ex- 
pression of our wants to the Almighty, in words, 
must be meant; something which could be ex. 
ercised at all times, and which did not obstruct 
our outward employments, and thus gradually 9 
state of watching unto prayer became, in some 
measure, habitual to him; and he was often 
favored, when following the plough, or otherwise 
engaged in his daily occupation, to hold com: 
munion with his God, so that, as he has in effeet 
often expressed himself, his labor seemed lights 
and, whilst his outward map was exhausted, his 
internal strength was renewed. 

His conversation became uniformly of a serious 
cast, and he was remarkably diligent in attending 
public worship on all occasons when practicable; 
and having known, in his own experience, the 
sufficiency of the grace of God, he was at times 
brought under great exercise of mind on account 
of others ; particularly some of hisown near com 
nexions, who, he feared, were living in a careless, 
unconcerned state ; and, under these feelings, he 
would often affectionately entreat them to com 
sider the awful situation in which they were 
standing, telling them what God had done for 
his soul, and inviting them by those mercies he 
had witnessed, to come, taste, and see the good- 
ness of the Lord. 

He had now reached his twentieth year, and 
in the early part of 1819, he engaged with 4 
farmer in a neigboring parish (Melksham) ; here 
his occupation was that of ploughman or carter. 
His master soon discovered that he was a man 
of principle, and therefore placed great confidence 
in him; and since his death, he has informed 
the writer that he never had had a servant who 
always considered his interest so much as Charles. 
He was often out from home with the horses: 
on these occasions, he took money with himto 
pay turnpike and other expenses, and on his re 
turn, healways gave. aremarkably correct account, 
having used as much care in the expenditure of 
it as if it had been his own. He was never in” 
the habit of staying about unnecessarily at publie 
houses, but when the horses had had the neces- 
sary refreshment, he went on, and returned home - 
as s00n as possible. ; 
In speaking of public houses, he has several 
times said, that he never could feel satisfied to 
go to them merely for the sake-of drinking and 
smoking with a friend ; for he was satisfied, that 
any one who thus voluntarily spent his time 
there, was sure to come awuy worse than he 
went. He said he had many times,.when out 
with his master’s horses, been obliged) to spend’ 
ap evening, and sleep at a public nonny but not 
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watchful, he hoped he had been preserved ; al- 
though at such times he was often obliged to 
witness things of which he could not by any 
means approve, yet he had seldom felt himself 
at liberty openly to express his disapprobation ; 
but he always endeavored, by the solidity of his 
deportment, to show that he could by no means 
join with them, and then, if any one asked him 
the cause, he endeavored, in as meek a way as 
possible, to point out how displeasing such con- 
duct was in the Divine sight. 

His conduct to the plough-boys and others 
who worked with him was remarkably exem- 
plary, and well worthy of imitation, showing the 
solicitude he felt for their best welfare. When 
any of the boys behaved amiss and vexed him, 
instead of swearing at or beating them, he would 
call them to him, and in‘a quiet, serious man- 
ner, ask them if they were aware that the Al- 
mighty could see them ; that He knew all they 
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being there from choice, and endeavoring to be 
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pray to the Almighty, (who has promised, that 
if we acknowledge Him in all our ways, He will 
direct our paths,) to enable him to make choice of 
one who was also under the influence of religious 
principles, and who might, in things pertain- 
ing to salvation, prove a true helpmate to him. 
He took a small cottage at Littleton Wood in the 
parish of Semington, a village about two miles 
from Melksham, which he neatly furnished : he 
removed there to live, but still continued to work 
at the same farm, at wh:ch he had been employ- 
ed for several years. 
(To be continued.) 
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ESSAY ON DIVINE GRACE. 
By S..M. Janney. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


The same law is still writteff in the heart of 
every human being, and although io many it 
may be nearly obliterated by disobedience, it be- 






were doing, even their most secret thoughts; | comes more and more legible as we attend to it, 
and then he would tell them, how displeasing , until at length it becomes so plain that “the 
such conduct was to Him,—adding, that if he | way-faring man though a fool need not err there- 
was to beat them ever so much, that would not in.” The effect of attending closely to the ad- 


satisfy the Almighty, but they must pray to 

Him to forgive them and help them to do better 
in future. Thus he would reason with them 

till the starting tears often evidently showed that | 
the witness for God in their youthful hearts was 
im @ measure reached ; although at the time they 
often tried to make it appear that they did not 
care any thing about it, yet some of them have 
since acknowledged that they never forgot it ; 
and that the recollection of it often proved a 
check to them afterwards. 

It was also his frequent practice, when the 
boys were cleaning the horses, &c., in the stable, 
instead of letting them spend their time in sing- 
ing idle songs, or in useless, or, as is too often 


. the case, vicious conversation, to amuse, and at 


the same time instruct them, by relating the 
history of Moses, Abraham, or any other scrip- 
ture character,—taking care to point out to 
them the blessed effects of a life dedicated to the 
service of God, and the unhappy effects of the 
contrary ; indeed, it may be said, that on® all oc- 
casions in which he took part, in the conversation, 


it was his aim to give it an instructive ten- 
dency. 


monition of this “ invisible witness and judge of 
our conduct” is beautifully described by Dugald 
Stewart in his moral Philosophy. He says, 
‘‘ An habitual sense of the Divine presence comes 
at last to be formed. In every object: or event 
that we see, we trace the hand of the Almighty, 
and in the suggestions of reason and conscience 
we listen to his inspirations. In this intercourse 
of the heart with God—an intercourse’ which 
enlivens and gladdens the most desolate scenes, 
and which dignifies the duties of the meanest 
station ; the supreme felicity of our nature is to 
be found, and till it is firmly established, there 
remains a void in every breast which nothing 
earthly can supply ; a consideration which proves 
that religion has a foundation in the original 
principles of our constitution, while it affords a 
presage of that immortal happiness which Pro- 
vidence has destined to be the reward of virtue.”’ 

As in all ages and all countries, man has stood 
in need of spiritual guidance, there can be no 
doubt*that the Author of our being has dispens- 
ed to évery individual a degree of light, sufficient, 


if faithfully followed, to secure eternal happiness. 
| It was the spirit of the Lord which strove with 


Having saved sufficient money to furnish a the wicked before the flood, thatenabled Enoch to 
cottage comfortably, and havea few pounds left, | walk with God, made Noah a preacher of righte- 
he began to think of marrying: In mentioning | ousness, enlightened Abraham, preserved Joseph 


the subject to a friend, he told her he thought | 
his mind would be more settled, and he wished 
to choose that state of life in which he thought 
he could serve God best. The more he con- 
templated this interesting subject, the more im- 
portant he saw it to be to make a right choice ; 
believiag that not only his present, but also his 
everlasting happiness much depended on it. Un- 
der these feelings, he was often led in secret to 





in Egypt, avd instructed Moses in heavenly 
wisdom. Nor can we suppose its influence has 
ever been withheld from any, for God is no Tre- 
specter of persons, but “in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness ‘is’ ac 
cepted with him.” As the prayers and alms of 
the devout Cornelius “came up for a memorial 
before God,”’'so we may conclude that there 
have been in all nations many devout worship- 
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pers, whose sincerity of purpose and rectitude of 
conduct resulted from obedience to the law writ- 
ten in their hearts. Among the most enlightened 
of these in ancient times were Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Confucius; but undoubtedly there 
were many others equally pure, though less 
illustrious. “‘ We have a vast cloud of witnesses, 
testifying in all ages to the reality of a super- 
natural grace, which is the root and power of all 
their works, and the hidden spring of their 
unspeakable joys.”* 

This is indeed, the only part of religion in. 
which the wise and good of all ages agree, the 
renovating power of Divine grace, the purifying 
baptism of the Spirit; and the joys that flow 
from a heart at peace with God. 

In confirmation of these views, numerous testi- 
monies might be introduced from the writings of 
pious Christians’6f varfous denofninations ; one 
of the clearest and most instructive is here sub- 
joined. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, one of the 
most devoted Christians of his day, writes as 
follows concerning the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit : 

“Tt is certain from Scripture, Rom. viii. 
John xiv., that the spirit of God dwelleth in us, 
that it acts there, that it there prays without 
ceasing, that it there asks for us what we our- 
selves know not how to ask for; that it animates 
us, speaks to us in silence, suggests all truth to 
us, and unites us to itself that we become one 
spirit with God. ‘ He thatis joined to the Lord 
is one spirit.’ 1 Cor. vi. 17. 

‘“‘ This is what the teachers who are farthest re- 
moved from the inward life cannot avoid acknow- 
ledging. Yet notwithstanding these principles, 
in their practice they aim at supposing that the 
outward written law, or at most a certain light, 
derived from Scripture and reasoning, is what 
inwardly enlightens us, and that afterwards our 
reason acts of itself from that instruction. They 
esteem not enough that inward teacher which is 
the Holy Spirit, and which effects all in us. He 
is the soul of our soul; we could not form a 
thought or desire but through him. Alas! how 
great then is our blindness! we esteem ourselves 
as if alone in this inward sanctuary ; and quite 
the contrary, God is more intimately there than 
we ourselves. Perhaps it will be said, ‘ What 
then, are we inspired?’ Yes, without doubt, 
without the actual inspiration of the Spirit 
of grace, we could neither do, will, or believe 
any good. We are then always inspired, but 
we incessantly stifle this inspiration. God ceases 
not to speak, but the noise and hurry of things 
without and our passions within, deafen and 
hinder us from attending to him. -We must 
silence every creature, we must silence ourselves 
also, to hear in a profound stillness of the soul, 
this inexpressible voice of Christ, the bridegroom 


* Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, 442, 
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is a soft and still voice, which is not to be heard” 














of our souls. We must be very attentive ; for it” 


but by those who listen to it alone. Oh! how 
seldom does the soul keep silence enough to let 


God speak! The lowest whisper of our vain” 
desires, or self-love attentive to itself, disturby 
all the words of the Spirit of God. We hear 
plain enough that he asks for something, but we 
know not what he says, and are often glad not 
to understand it. The smallest reserve, the least 
regard for self, the least fear of understanding 
too plainly that God asks more than we are wi 
ing to give him, disturbs this inward voice, 
Shall we be surprised then, if so many, even 
pious persons, but still full of amusements, vain 
desires, false wisdom and confidence in their‘own 
virtues cannot hear it; and regard this inward 
voice as a fanatical chimera? Alas! what would” 
they be at by their disdainful reasonings? To 
what purpose would the outward word of teachers 
be, and even of the Scriptures, if it were not for 
the inward voice of the Holy Spirit which gives” 
them all their efficacy? The outward word of 
the gospel itself, without this living efficacious” 
word within, would be but an empty sound. It 
is the letter alone that killeth, and the spirit alone © 
that giveth life. Oh, Word! oh eternal and all” 
powerful Word of the Father, it is thou that 
speaketh in the bottom of our souls! That word 
which proceeded out of the mouth of out 
Saviour during the days of his mortal life, would” 
not have had so much virtue, nor been produc-— 


tive of such fruits on earth, but because it was 


animated by the word of life, which is the Word 
itself. 


This made Peter say, ‘Lord to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 


life.’+ 


*“1t is not then only the outward law of the 
gospel, which God shows us inwardly by the light” 
of reason and faith ; it is his Spirit that speaks, 
that moves us, that operates in us, and animates 
us; so that it is this spirit which does in us all 
the good we do, as it is our soul that animates” 
our body, and regulates all its motions. Iti” 
then true that we are continually inspired, and | 
that we do not live the life of grace, but so fat” 
as we partake of this inward inspiration. ~ But, 
oh my God, few Christians are sensible of this, 
for there are very few, who by their voluntary 
dissipation, or their resistance, do not destroy it.” 
This inspiration instils into us obedience, pa- 
tience, sweetness, humility, and all the other vit 
tues necessary to every Christian. It is a0 
invitation in the bottom of the soul to obedience — 
and resignation, suitable to the designs of the 
love of God; it contains not in itself any pre 
sumptive or illusive snare, on the contrary, it” 
preserves us in the hands of God, attributing” 
every thing to grace, without destroying out 
liberty, and leaving nothing to pride or imagina 
tion. These principles being laid down, it must 
¢ Jobn vi. 68. 
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be ‘acknowledged that God speaks incessantly in and, as the Scriptures say, ‘ fis secret is with 
as. (Thomas A’Kempis, Lib. 3, c. iii. sec. 8.) | the righteous.’ Prov. iii, 32. 

He speaks in impenitent sinners, but they being} “‘ It is very uncommon for such as are entirely 
deafened by the noise of the world, and their devoted to God to fall into deliberate sins. Small 
ions, cannot hear him ; his word is to them as faults appear great in our eyes, in proportion as 
atale. He speaks alsoin penitent sinners ; these the pure light of God increases in our souls; as 
feel a remorse of conscience, and that remorse is the rising suo discovers to us with more exact- 
the voice of God which reproaches them inwardly ness and clearness those objects which, during 
for their sins. When these sinuers are effectual-| the night, we eould only see confusedly. 
ly touched, they find no difficulty in understand- | The increase of inward light will discover many 
ing this secret voice ; for it is that which smites imperfections in a far worse light than they have 
them so sharply. It is in them the two-edged hitherto appeared. Many miseries will be seen 
sword St. Paul speaks of ; it goes to the dividing ‘ to flow out of the heart, which were little sus- 
asunder of the soul and spirit. Heb. iv. 12. God | pected to be found there. 

causes himself to be felt, tasted and obeyed ; they | “A soul that depends on God alone, is not 
hear this soft voice which conveys into the bottom surprised at tbe sight of its own wretchedness ; 
of their heart a tender reproach, and by this the it is contented to see that it can do nothing, 


heartis broken. This is true and pure contri- | 
tion. 

“ God speaks likewise in enlightened and learn- | 
ed 


and that God alone can do all. 

“‘ One important rule is to abstgin from sin, let 
us beware of resisting or extinguishing the spirit 
Faults 


rsons, whose outward lives are regular in| of God, who inwardly warns us of it. 
all things, and who are apparently adorned with | committed through precipitation or weakness, 
many virtues ; but very frequently these persons are trifles in comparison of those where we are 
being full of themselves and their own knowledge, | deaf to the secret voice of the blessed Spirit 
hearken too much to themselves to hear God. | which speaks in the bottom of our hearts. 

They reason upon everything, they do renginind | When any thing is required from thee that 
upon principles of human wisdom and prudential seems impossible to nature, say to thyself, 
rules which would be better done through the ,‘ Nothing is impossible to God! We must 


channel of simplicity, and docility to the spirit of | not be discouraged, either by the experience of 


God, These persons sometimesseem to have more | our weakness, or the dislike of a busy life, if 
goodness than others, and they have it in a) we are engaged in it; it is a mercy from God 
certain degree, but it is an adulterated goodness. | that we bewail this perturbation, and in bewail- 
They are masters of themselves, and would al- | ing it is an antidote which prevents its corrupt- 


ways be so, according to the capacity of their ' 
reason ; they would be always in the hand of | 
their own council; they are strong and great in 
their own eyes. Oh, my God, I thank thee | 
with Jesus Christ, that thou hast hid thy secrets 
from the wise aud prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. It is only children thou art | 
familiar with. Thou treatest others after their | 
own way. They desire knowledge and splendid 
virtues; thou givest them shining parts, and 
makest them great. But this is not the best 
portion. There is something more reserved for | 
thy dear children. They repose themselves with | 
John on thy bosom. As for those great ones, 
who always dread stooping and becoming little, 
thou lettest them remain in their greatness ; they 
shall never taste thy caresses and familiar inter- 
course. 

“T have often remarked that a sinner of small 
natural understanding, when he becomes sensibly 
affected with the love of God and a sense of his 
errors, is more disposed to hear this inward 
language of the Spirit of grace, than some en- 
lightened and learned persons who are grown old 
in their own wisdom. 

“God, who seeks only to communicate himself, 
finds not room in those souls full of themselves, 
and so long nourished by their own wisdom and 
virtues ; but he converses freely with the simple, 


ing our hearts. 

«¢ When we stumble, or even fall, let us think of 
nothing but rising again, and renewing ourcourse. 

“< Be discouraged at nothing, but support thy- 
self with humility in inequalities, weakness and 
troubles ; bless God for the progress others make 
in virtue as sincerely as if thou hadst made it 
thyself.” 

In accordance with these sentiments, the 
sublime language of Cowper may be adduced.” 


“ Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before ; 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart, 
Made puré, shall relish, with divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 


“ The soul that sees him, or receives, sublimed, 
New faculties, or learns at least t’employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before, 
Discerus in all things what with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then she overlooked, 

A ray of heavenly light gilding all forms 
Terrestial in the vast and the minute; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels bis throne upon the rolling werld. 


‘So reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates. Thy lamp, mysterions Word! 
Which whoso sees no longer wanders lost, 
With intellects be-mazed in endless doubt. 
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“Io vain thy creatures testify of thee 
Till thou proclaim thyself. Theirs is indeed 

A teaching voice ; but 'tis the praise of thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use.” 
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There are in course of preparation for the 
press several works, (some of them juvenile,) to 
be issued under the supervision of ‘The Book 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia.” 

This Association invites the co-operation of 
those who are interested in such a concern. 
Their aid van be effectually rendered by forward- 
ing subscriptions to the publisher of this paper, 
the value of such subscriptions to be returned, 
if called for, in the publications of the Associa- 
tion. Information of the place of deposit will 
be given when the Association shall be prepared 
for their sale. 


snl 

{n the account of New York Yearly Meeting 
there was a mistake, by inadvertence, For “ six 
cases of Friends engaged in the sale of spirituous 
liquors,” it should be six cases of Friends who 
make unnecessary use of spirituous liquors, some 
of which are under care. 

cvmnstdlllianesctce 

It has not been our intention to publish in 
this paper any marriages except those accom- 
plished under the care of Friends, though others 
have occasionally been admitted through inad- 
vertence, as was the case in our 15th number. 
Two notices recently sent us are therefore de- 
clined. 

The above was in type before a communica- 
tion from “A Subscriber” in Ohio was received. 
sesieviillliiblinaciie 

Parents wishing to place their children at 
Friends’ Central School at the opening of the 
Fall term, are requested to make early applica- 


tion for admission, in order that the children of 


Friends may have the preference. 
- — ~<er — 


Disp, at his residence near Westfield, Burlington 
County, N. J., on the 31st ult., Jacos Hanes in the 
79th year of his uge. 

The deceased was © member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, and was highly esteemed both by Friends 
and others. Few individuals could pass from among 
us whose loss would be more generally regretted. 

He was a diligent attender of Friends’ meetings, 
and was warmly interested in the maintenance of our 
testimonies and principles. 
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In his dealings with others he was just and liberal. 
The suffering and the needy, the worthy and the in- 
dustrious, found in him a friend indeed. 

His remains were interred in Westfield burying 
ground, on the afternoon of 6th month 3rd, attended 
by a large concourse of friends and neighbors, whose 
quiet, sober deportment manifested the esteem and 
coufidence with which he was regarded. 

~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ITaving been frequently asked by Friends and 
others, concerning the late Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing, held for the first time in Canada, I know of 
no better way to give an answer to the question 
so far as I am concerned, than to do it through 
the columns of “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” This 
paper I find nearly everywhere in Friends’ fami- 
lies where my lot has been cast, and I hope it 
may be continued as a medium of intercommuni- 
cation among Friends, especially among those 
who are remotely situated. 

My own particular mission was to pay a reli- 
gious visit to Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
and to appoiat meetings among Friends and 
others, on the way going and returning, as truth 
may open the way, especially in prisons and 
alms-houses. I have not yet reached home, but 
am prepared to answer this, the general inquiry, 
concerning the Yearly Mecting. 

I think I never attended a Yearly Meeting 
where a more general interest was felt, both 
among Friends and neighbors. On Seventh day, 
the 9th inst., the Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders assembled at Pickering, Canada West. The 
meeting-house had undergone a thorough repair 
and enlargement for the reception of the Yearly 
Meeting. It is handsomely situated on a mode- 
rate eminence in a very beautiful country. 
This meeting was about as large as usual, and 
was conducted with harmony, unity and brotherly 
love. I attended the opening of the Yearly 
Meeting in the year 1834, at Farmington in the 
State of New York,—once since in the year 
1854, and now for the first time in Canada. 
They were all precious, good meetings, but none 
to exceed this. I thought I never saw the im- 
portance and worth of these meetings more 
clearly than on the present occasion ; indeed had 
there been nothing but the presence of the Di- 
vine Master, baptising his servants into the unity 
of the spirit, which is the bond of peace, it would 
have been sufficient warrant to conclude that 
these institutions were founded in the wisdom of 
truth. But when we consider them (Meetings 
of Ministers and Elders) as intended to watch 
over the Ministry, for good, to help those who 
are exercised in it, in the right line, in order 
that both Ministers and Elders may labor suc- 
cessfully in the Church of Christ, they become 
institutions of importance, nay, they are indis- 
pensable to preserve the identity of this people. 

On First day morning there was a general turn 
out of all societies, a flocking to the new Yearly 
Meeting from al} quarters; the house, though 
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pretty ample in its dimensions, was soon filled | balance of strangers who returned home, as well 
to overflowing, benches and seats were brought | as members of the meeting, from the State of N. 
in considerable numbers, but they were soon | York, took the cars on 6th day morning, on the 
filled, and a considerable number had to stand.’ Grand Trunk Rail Road, to Toronto, and from 
An aged Friend from the gallery, at the close of | there to Hamilton, from thence to Suspension 
the meeting, very justly commended the young bridge, and so on to Rochester. 
— a particular manner for their silent and | . It - not be papi — . a 
solid deportment. | Friends interested in the welfare of myself an 

A public Meeting for Worship was announced | companion, David Jones, and especially in the 
to be held on 4th day, at the usual hour. On | cause we have espoused, to be informed of our 
ae ae = os. = ¥r mg The first prison we ee a oe 
assembled at 11 o'clock. It was large, and a bany. e prisoners were assembled, male anc 
large number of the aged, the middle-ayed and ; female, in separate apartments. Respite from 
the youth attended, who never before had the , their cells an hour or two is very congenial to 
opportunity of attending a Yearly Meeting, and | their feelings and health. Amos Pillsbury, the 
except for the present arrangement, in all proba- | warden, is entitled to commendation for bis im- 
bility, oa ae they appeared gratefully to | sien pi prison discipline. —- _ ae 
appreciate the favor. treated, and our visit appeared well received. 

The usual business was attended to, at the | An hour was allowed us to address the prisoners, 
opening of a Yearly Meeting. The Epistles | male and female. At Rochester we visited the 
trom other Yearly Meetings were read. They House of Refuge, where youth under 16 years of 
were remarkably interesting and instructive. I | age are committed for crime. Much expense 
should be glad, if way should open for it, and | has been applied to make this institution com- 
copies be procured, that they might be published | fortable, and a place for reformation. ‘They are 
in ‘ Friends’ [ntelligencer.” taught Shoemaking, Brushmaking, Chair Ma- 

On Third-day the state of Society obtained | king and other good trades. After supper they 
the serious attention of the meeting, by read-| were collected into the chapel, and we had a 
ing the queries and answering them from | full opportunity with them. ‘The warden (Wood) 
the several Quarterly Meetings. Salutary ad- jis a very efficient, excellent man, and competent 
monitions and appropriate council flowed freely | for his arduous service. 
from the lips of members and strangers, which Last First-day we visited Auburn Prison. 
was received with apparcnt gladness ; and grati-| Thomas Kirkpatrick, warden, prisoners, 853, 
tude was expressed by some young men that they | all assembled in meeting, and perhaps some 
were favored to commingle in a body where the | fifty Friends attended with us. It was truly a 
light of truth was waited for and sought after, as | solemn assembly. The countenances of many 
the sure antidote for evil and the corrupting, de- | of them were marked with much intelligence. 
basing influences of the world. Great solemnity | They appeared greatly to enjoy the meeting. It 
of feeling was spread over this meeting. would be very desirable if this course of prison 

On 4th day the Meeting for Public Worship | discipline could be generally adopted. J. F. 
was held. It was largely attended, and wasvery {| 6th month, 1860. 
similar to that on First day. Truth triumphed, an 
and the minds of the people appeared to be sol- 
emnized. 

On Fifth-day, in one long sitting, the busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting was brought to a 
close. 
hold the meeting in future alternately at Farm- | itis, seeing that it lies almost in a nutshell. Light- 
ington and Pickering. In 1861 at Farmington, | ning obeys one unvarying law—it uniformly fol- 
and 1862 at Pickering, &c. The presence and|lows the best continuous conductor—but no 
superintending care of the Head of the Church | conductor can be considered a good one, unless it 
was reverently acknowledged, and his merciful | is continuous. Numerous evidences of this have 
interposition in preserving the brethren in unity, | been afforded by broken or otherwise defective 
so that the business of the meeting was transact- |} rods. A flash takes the rod and follows . to 
ed in harmony and brotherly condescension, in} where the break exists, then finds its next best 
the feeling of which it was concluded to meet | conductor within the building, immediately oppo- 


LIGHTNING—DISARMING A THUNDER CLOUD. 


(Concluded from page 252.) 


j Thetheory ofa thunder-cloud and a conductor, 
It was concluded very unanimously to | ought to be better understood in this country than 


again (as above agreed upon) at the usual time 
next year, if the Lord permit. 

An unusual number of strangers were in at- 
tendance, as the Extracts will indicate, and many 
more without minutes. On 5th day evening 
a large number returned by boat from Whitby 
station, on Lake Ontario, to Rochester. The 


site the spot where it discovered the break,crashes 
through the wall, perhaps where the family are 
sitting, and deals death around it, finding its way 
into the earth by tortuous channels, the stove- 
pipe, the gas-pipe, or in their absence, by shatter- 
ing the wood-work and plastering. Defective 
rods of any kind are mere traps to bring light- 
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ning into a house, instead of keeping it out. They 
are the most dangerous fixture a man can have 
about him, and though numerous crudely written 
paragraphs sre constantly afloat of houses being 
damaged, though provided with rods, yet it may 
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ted electrical atmosphere. There was no rain, 
as the cloud was a great way off. Yet persons 
in the neighborhood saw a flash traverse the 
air in an almost horizoutal line, and shatter the 
tree in which the girl was seated, and she was 


be assumed as absolutely certain that in every killed. This was an unusual occurrence, and 


such instance the rod has been miserably out of 


order, or put up meanly and cheaply by direction | 


of a penurious owner, or by an ignorant and in- 
competent pedler. The principle of protection 
developed by Franklin remains sound, and all 
that is needed to secure perfect immunity from 
danger, is a strict adherence to what we know it 
demands as the condition of safety. As the 
usual term for thunder-storms is coming on, every 
careful householder should have his lightning 
rods examined, and if found defective, put in 
perfect order. The joints should be seen to be 
close and tight, for continuity is indispensable to 
safety. Ifthe Winter’s storm has bent that part 
which projects above the roof, it should be taken 
down and straightened. See, also, that the lower 
section which goes into the ground has not rusted 
off, as is often the case; and this thorough exam- 
ination should be made every year. 
Thunder-clouds are charged with different de- 
grees of intensity, some heavily, some lightly. 
Some sweep over the earth at a greater altitude 
than others. Those which bang low discharge 
their contents, whether of water or electricity, 
with the greatest energy. All our thunder-storms, 
with few exceptions, come up from the north-west. 
Hence the conductor should be erected at those 
points of the building with which the cloud will 
first come in contact. This is necessary because 
every thunder cloud is surrounded by an elec- 
tric atmosphere which precedes the cloud itself. 
This may be easily verified by placing the 
knuckle to the conductor as the cloud approaches. 
Sparks will frequently be drawn from it while 


yet a similar discharge has been seen to leave 
a cloud and traverse a great distance until it 
| reached a stream of rarified air, sent up from a 
|burn but recently filled with new hay. It fol- 
| lowed this stream as a choice conducter, struck 
and destroyed the barn. 

This presence of an electrical atmosphere has 
sometimes exhibited the most remarkable phe- 
‘nomena. The great lightning storm in June, 
1848, was especially productive of them. Mr, 
Cooper’s extensive rolling-mill at Trenton, N. J., 
seemed to be charged in every part with electri- 
city. Though that storm extended over a sur- 
face of 700 miles, yet no place witnessed a more 
singular display of its mighty energies than 
Trenton. The lightning struck the earth there 
repeatedly. A workman at the rolling-mill 
attempted to lower the iron damper, which was 
connected with iron chains, but he no sooner 
laid his hand on the latter than he received a 
shock which prostrated him. A second workman 
repeated the attempt, and was in turn knocked 
down, while the third also received a severe 
shock. A fireman attempted to stir the melted 
iron in the furnace, but the iustant his iron 
stirrer touched the fluid metal he received a vio- 
lent shock. Other similar facts occurred, show- 
ing that the whole atmosphere was charged with 
electricity to an extraordinary extent, and that 
chains, bars, furnaces, and even the melted metal, 
were silently acting as conductors between the 
‘cloud and the earth, giving out neither shock 
‘nor spark unless touched by the unconscious 
workman. The masses of metal which surround- 


- atinatan ameoane 
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the thunder yet rolls in the distance, showing !ed the 300 hands employed in the mill were so 
that the electrical haze has already enveloped|many potent protectors; but the same precau- 
the building, and that the rod is silently con-|tions should be used to guard against the electri- 
ducting the fluid into the earth. The rod is al-!cal atmosphere which invaribly precedes and 


ready performing its functions with the mere elec-' surrounds a thunder-cloud, as against the cloud 
trical atmosphere, just as it would seek to do if 




























































































assailed by an explosion from the cloud. But 
thousands of rods have been put up by the ped- 
dlers in direct violation of this rule, even when 
the prominent points of the building were in the 
proper quarter. The gable-ends of barns most 
remote from the approaching cloud are selected 
by them as frequently as the proper end. Per- 
sons of the highest pretensions in their business 
of making conductors are constantly committing 
this grievous error. It cannot be too speedily 
and generally corrected. Some five years ago a 
young woman was picking cherries in a tree 
which stood near her farther’s house, in Warren 
Co., New-Jersey. A cloud was seen to be ap- 
proaching, though at a great distance. But it 
was surrounded and preceded by a highly exci- 


itself. 

| ‘The true position to which the rods should be 
‘affixed having been ascertained as mentioned 
‘above, the next important question is as to the 
quantity of iron to be used. A wire one-quarter 
inch thick will effectually protect any building, 
providing there be a point of stiff metal set up 
on every prominent part, with as many outlets 
into the ground as there are points in the air, the 
whole being connected by cross wires extending 
over the building. Galvanized wire is preferable 
to all others, as it is not liable to oxidation. The 
greater the quantity of iron, and the more 
numerous the outlets, the greater the safety. 
This is in accordance with Franklin’s directions, 
except that the quantity of iron is increased. A 
large building should have some hundreds of 
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feet of rod, and any building whatever should 
have not less than two pvints and two outlets. 
There is a good reason for this apparent profu- 
sion of iron. Explosions of electricity vary in 
intensity, some being very feeble, while others 
are of awful power. No certain calculation can 
be made as to whether the coming shock will be 
light or heavy; hence it is prudent to guard 
against the latter, as in doing so we effectually 
disarm the former. A light shock will be car- 
ried off by a single rod without injury; but the 
discharging power of such a rod being uniform 
with its receiving power, because of its single 
outlet, an explosion on its point may occur, 
charged with so prodigious a volume of electri- 
city that the capacity of the rod is not great 
enough to carry it off. Herein lies the great 
danger of an insufficient conductor. The dis- 
charging power being fixed and limited, any 
excess of electricity will leave the conductor, fly 
off into the house in search of another, whether 
it be the stove-pipe or the human body, and do 
its deadly work. Innumerable cases where such 
results have followed an excessive discharge on 
a conductor having a single outlet to the earth 
are on record. Accounts are often published of 
injury to buildings, though protected by conduc- 
tors; but careful examination into the facts of 
the case has invariably shown that though the 
conductor was free from defect, its capacity was 
too small to break up aad carry off a heavy shock. 
It follows, then, that the discharging power of a 
conductor must be equal to its receiving power ; 
that a building should be armed with points on 
all its prominent projections, because no calcula- 
tion can be made on which prominence the shock 
may fall, that these receiving points should have 
numerous discharging points descending to mois- 
turein the earth, and that the whole should be con- 
nected by wires in several directions across 
the roof, so that whichever point may bappen to 
receive the shock will be aided by the entire net 
work of metal in instantly mitigating its inten- 
sity by distributing it over a large surface, and 
passing it off by numerous outlets. The fluid 
concentrated in this shock had been previously 
distributed over the surface of an immense body 
of clouds. How unreasonable it is to expect a 
single discharging point to pass off the volume 
of electricity accumulated in so great a body of 
vapor. It is for these reasons that the cheap 
conductors are found so often mere traps, bring- 
ing the dangerous element into a building, in- 
stead of leading it away. 

It is a mistake, as well as a useless expense, 
to put up glass insulators to prevent the light- 
ning from leaving the rod and passing into the 
house. No flash will quit a properly-constructed 
rod, because lightning never avoids a good con- 
ducting medium to follow a bad one. Hence, 
the rod being continuous and the staple not so, 
iron staples are entirely safe. An explosion will 
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shatter glass ones into fragments, and the sleet 
and ice of Winter will as certainly destroy them. 
As few thunder clouds pass over without dis- 
charging their watery contents, the glass insula- 
tors become wet, and while in that condition are 
as good conductors as the iron staples. An im- 
mense amount of superstition has been propagated 
among the people by ignorant pedlers engaged 
in selling rods, on the necessity of glass insula- 
tors. They have introduced and sold them as 
indispensable to protection, either through entire 
ignorance of their worthlessness, or to enhance 
the profiton their wares. So, also, with respect 
to gold or platinum points, costing several dol- 
lars each. These serve no other purpose but to 
prevent oxidation. But the point of a lightning 
rod rarely or never oxidates. Its exposure to the 
air causes it to dry rapidly. If galvanized iron 
be used, as recommended for the wire, it will 
stand for centuries uninjured. The great object 
is to make every prominent part of the building 
bristle with points, and to supply them with an 
abundance of outlets to the earth, giving to the 
whole rod a discharging power proportioned to, 
or even greater than its receiving power. 


ccnincinnteaciilii cca 
A JOURNEY UNDER PARIS. 


A correspondent of a Swedish journal furnish 
es an interesting account of a subterranean voy- 
age made through one of the admirable con- 
structed sewers of Paris. The boat which con- 
veyed the party was reached by descending a 
flight of steps to the depth of about forty-five feet. 
The boat, a flat bottomed affair, was lighted by 
four lamps. The sewer is an archway, fifteen 
feet high, and of equal breadth, with a ditch or 
canal about ten feet wide, wherein all the dirt 
and filth of Paris is carried away. On the sides 
are sidewalks, which together are about four feet 
wide. The whole is built of a beautiful white 
sandstone, and is kept remarkably neat and clean. 
No stench or bad smell was perceptible. The 
denser portion of the filth is carried away through 
the large drain beneath the sidewalks. The side- 
walks are excellent, and exhibit no signs of 
dampness, while the walls of the archway are 
kept whitewashed, anid are at all times as white 
as thedriven snow. The structure possesses the 
properties of an immense speaking tube, the 
workmen being able to converse at the distance of 
two miles from each other. The echo is very 
strong and lasting. The fabric is said to be built 
after a model of the catacombs of Rome, aided 
by all the latest improvements. On both sides, 
at about two hundred yards distance from one 
another, are openings through which the work- 
men ascend by means of permanent iron ladders, 
in case a sudden storm should cause the water 
to rise above the sidewalks, which is, however, a 
rare occurrence. 

The contents the sewers of course flow into 
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the river Seine, and the current is sufficient to 
carry the boat used along with considerable velo- 
city. Large reservoirs are constructed at intervals, 
into which the water can be turned for a short 
time in case it should be necessary to have the 
canal dry fora little while. The whole work 
was completed in two years. Besides the main 
canal, there are many minor ones constructed 
under the principal streets, all of which can be 
made to communicate with one another. These 
admirable underground works are accessible from 
the Louvre, the Tuilleries and from all the bar- 
racks, and should the Parisians take a notion to 
barricade the strects in any part of the city, the 
Imperial Government might at short notice and 
without any person being aware of it, transport 
troops, and if there is time to make use of the 
reservoirs, so can cavalry also be transported the 
same way. There is an end to shooting on the 
soldiers from windows, and a revolution in Paris 
will soon only be remembered among things that 
have been, never to occur again. Through these 
underground passages a prisoner can easily be 
taken from the Louvre to the Séine, without at- 
tracting attention, and thence sent off by railway, 
which is near at hand. This splendid system of 
sewerage was one ofthe pet schemes of the first 
Napoleon.—Boston Journal. 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 


A VOICE FROM THE STREET. 
‘* A PALACE AND A PRISON ON EACH HAND ”’ 


[There is a corner in London where a chapel and 
prison confront one another. In the mornirg, the 
shadow of the chapel covers the street; in the after- 
noon, the shadow of the prison. Even at noonday, 
when all else is light, there is a half-shadow from 
each of these buildings, filling the whole highway. 
It is always dark in that place. ] 


I stood in the crowded city, 
On a sultry summer day, 
And watched the varying passions 
Of men in their rage and play. 
To the east arose a temple, 
With sculpture light and gay ; 
To the west, a gloomy prison, 
With a front of granite gray. 


And evermore, at morning, 

From the temple’s stately walls, 
Upon the subject highway, 

A mighty shadow falls: 
And evermore, at even, 

From the prison’s frowning walls, 
Upon the subject highway, 

A mighty shadow falls. 


And evermore, between them, 

The human currents run, 
Shut out by temple and prison 

From the light of the blessed sun: 
The thief and the toiler jostle 

The scions of wealth and fame ; 
And, close by the daughter of fashion, 
There passes a child of shame. 
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Alas! on the noontide highway, 
Tis a ghastly sight to see 
This unnatura! blending of riches 
With cannibal poverty. 
For my heart was sick within me; 
And gone were the dreams of my youth ; 
{ was face to face with terror ; 
I was grappling a horrible truth. 


For the crowds met not as brothers, 
Nor yet as man with man; 

They were herded like beasts together 
In some Eastern cavaran ; 

Where the whip is the common master ; 
Where the strong oppress the weak ; 

Where the weak upon the weaker 
Their petty vengeance wreak. 


There were husbands bleared and bloated ; 
There were wives all haggard and pale ; 
They looked upon portly bankers 
With eyes that might make them quail. 
There were filthy and ragged children, 
Practiced to lie and to curse— 
Children who now are beggars, 
And who may be something worse. 


And ever the grim policemen 
Stood fast by the prison-gate ; 
And ever, from out the temple, 
The organ pealed in its state: 
And I said, in sudden anger, 
From a soul with bitterness rife, 
“ Society genders the serpents 
That poison society's life?” 


I saw the bigh-born ladies 
Shrink back from a sister’s approach ; 
1 saw the poor man covered 
With dust from the rich man’s coach ; 
And I mused, as the wheels dashed onward: 
“They are but the heralds of strife ; 
They are but the grindstones of hatred, 
That sharpen the axe and the knife.” 


And then, as the water-carts followed, 
Turning the dust into mud, 
I almost longed for a vengeance 
That might sprinkle that dust with blood ; 
For my heart was sick within me, 
And my thoughts were sombre and dun 
As the cloud that steamed from the kennel, 
*Neath the heat of a glaring sun. 


A woman, in sable vestments, 
Came mingling with the throng ; 
Her step was like distant music ; 
Her tones were like sweetest song : 
She seemed to walk with the angels, 
As she passed along the street, 
To the sound of inaudible music, 
And the tramp of invisible feet. 


She beckoned the ragged children, 
And they followed her to and fro; 

She conversed with their haggard mothers, 
And set pale faces aglow ; 

To the drunken and bloated husbands 
She whispered in Christ's dear name, 

Till they slunk away from her presence. 
To their work, in very shame. 


And ever, to second her teachings, 
Her hand and her purse were free ; 
To each she spoke in kindness, 
But most of all to me ; 
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Not with the eye of the body, 
Not with material tongue ; 

But my soul could hear in her actions 
A hymn that was all unsung. 


Mourn not! mourn not! for the follies 
Of the dead and buried past ; 
Fear not! fear not! for the purpose 
Of the future, dark and vast; 
For the one is gone forever, 
And the other we shall not hear; 
We dwell in the mighty present, 
And that is our proper sphere. 


“ The ages have left behind them 
A record of sins and shames ; 
But ever, from cloudy pages, 
Flash forth the lightning names. 
We must know the dew from the mildew, 
And the storm from the vernal showers ; 
We must tear the weeds from our garden, 
Without uprooting the flowers. 


‘‘ For there is a God in Nature, 
There is a God in Art; 
And Heav’n but asks of manhood 
That it shall do its part. 
Though the wounds of the world are many, 
And as sore as sore may be, 
Yet the universal healer 
Is Christian Charity. 


‘Though yonder, within the prison, 
The multitudes sicken and die, 

Yet the close and steel-barred windows 
Look out on a hopeful sky. 

Though yonder, within the temple, 
The priests may pray and entreat, 

The sound of their organ-music 
Is dumb ‘mid the roar of the street. 


‘Humanity, toiling in bondage, 
From most immemorial time, 

Hath bowed to the call of error, 
Hath cringed to the lash of crime; 

But the chains of the generations 
Grow weaker, day by day ; 

And the tears of indignant pity 
Shall silently rust them away. 


‘‘ Be kind to the poor in their sorrow ; 
Be kind to the rich in their pride ; 

For both are the objects of mercy, 
And both are in need of a guide. 

And temple and prison shall crumble, 
And sink alike to the sod ; 

They are built on the faith of Mammon, 
And not on the faith of God !” 


Then my heart grew light within me, 
And the vail on my brain was unfarled ; 
And I said, ‘‘ Let us honor woman, 
For she heals the sores of the world.” 
O& | women, be purein your instincts ; 
Oh! women, be true in your lives ; 
Ye mould the future as mothers, 
Ye govern the present as wives ! 


———_<8 —__—_—_ 


You may outlaw the friend of truth, but trath 
remains ; you may humble the poet, the artist, 
and the Christian, but you cannot debase poetry, 
or art, or Christianity. 


Lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humil- 
ity is the brightest jewel in the christian’s crown. 
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COTTON SPINNING. 
(Continued from page 255.) 

Highs is also supposed by some to have re- 
invented the method of spinning by rollers ; 
though it does not appear that he did more than 
conceive the idea of the process, which, as we 
have seen, had already been invented and pat- 
ented by Paul some thirty years before. Highs 
seems to have been of a roving disposition ; he 
removed to Manchester in 1770, and never after- 
wards settled long in one place. When in Man- 
chester, he constructed what may be called a 
double jenny, with twenty-eight spindles on each 
side, turned by a drum or roller placed in the 
centre. On the occasion of its being publicly 
worked in the Exchange, the Manchester manu- 
facturers presented Highs with a purse of two 
hundred guineas as a reward for his ingenuity. 
A few years later, in 1773, we find him at Bol- 
ton, where he was often in the society of Samuel 
Crompton, then spinning upon the jenny of 
Hargreaves’ make. Returning to Manchester, 

he began a spinning factory with a partner, but, 
not succeeding, he removed to Nottingham to 
construct spinning-machines for some firms there. 
He afterwards proceeded to Kidderminster for 
the same purpose. Next we find him at Bal- 
briggan, in Ireland, in 1780, engaged in making 
and superintending the cotton-machinery set up 
in Baron Hamilton’s manufactory at that place. 
Returning to Manchester after the expiration of 
about a year, he occupied himself with making 
machinery until 1790. The latter years of his 
life were a protracted struggle, and he died full 
of infirmities, only preserved from destruction 
by the assistance of his children. Like many 
other originators of useful inventions, to whom 
we are indebted for the luxury and ease of actual 
life, he left to others all the profit and benefits 
of his ingenuity. He died in 1803, at the age 
of eighty-five, and in Manchester and the neigh- 
borhood his name is already all but forgotten. 

It will be observed that the uniform want of 
success had hitherto attended the inventions 
made for the purpose of spinning by machinery. 
Paul’s machine ruined every projector who had 
to do with it. Kay’s improved machine never 
came into use, and he was mobbed and compelled 
to fly from Lancashire before he could bring it 
tocompletion. Hargreaves also was driven forth 
from his native county, and he derived little or 
no advantage from his contrivance. The life of 
Highs, as we have seen, was a succession of 
failures. We next come to the inventions, or 
rather the adaptations, of Richard Arkwright, 
who gave the most powerful impulse to the 
cotton manufacture which it had yet received. 
Arkwright possessed in abundance what most of 
the inventors who preceded him in this depart- 
ment of industry seem to have lacked—great 
force of character, indomitable courage, much 
worldly shrewduess, and a business faculty 
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amounting toa genius. Yet he was originally 
but a poor barber, who began business in acellar 
in Bolton, over which he announced upon a rude 
board that he gave “a clean shave for a penny.’ 

He carried on this business until he was thirty 
years of age, gradually rising from the cellar to 
a small shop in a passage leading to the old Mill- 
stone mill, Deansgate, and afterwards to another 
shop in Churchgate. One of his townsmen still 
preserves the lead cistern in which he washed 
his customers after he had shaved them. A shop 
is also pointed out in the town of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, which he is said for a time to have 
occupied in the course of the numerous changes 
which he made from place to place in carrying 
on his business. To his shaving and hair- 
cutting he added peruke-making, and he was for 
several years accustomed to travel about the 
country collecting hair and selling wigs. One) 
part of his business was to attend the hiring 
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his business, obtaining orders for wigs through 
the influence of his “father-in. law, who kept. a 
public-house in the town, it is probable that he 
was there made acquainted with his predecessor's 
experiments, and also with their failure,which was 
the ‘‘ town’s talk.” It was at that time probable 
that he formed his first acquaintance with John 
Kay, the clockmaker, who lived a few doors from 
Highs, and constructed the machinery for his 
models. Kay removed to Warrington to carry 


tled there, Arkwright called upon him one day 
in the year 1767, ostensibly for the purpose of 
showing him a plan of perpetual motion. After 
looking: at it Kay expressed his surprise that Ark. 
wright should “ bother his head about such none. 
sense,” and told him that his ingenuity might 
be much better employed in finding out some 
method of spinning to supersede the common 


one-thread wheel. ‘This led to some conversation 


his business; and shortly after he had set. 


fairs frequented by young girls seeking service, | Tespecting the various plans which had been 
for the purpose of buying their long hair to be | | proposed for the purpose, and Kay proceeded 
worked up into perukes, and he is said to have | to communicate the result of his labors in con- 
been unusually expert in such negotiations. The | nection with Highs. Arkwright now seems to 
copper-plate from which his invoice headings | have turned his attention more exclusively to the 
were printed is still in the possession of a com-| | subject, aud we shortly after find him giving up 
mercial gentleman at Manchester, and upon its| his barbering trade altogether, and devoting 
margin are engraved the most grotesque repre- | himself to that of “conjurer.” He visited Kay 
sentations of the wigs and perukes worn by the | from time to time, and eventually a model of a 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen of the period. | machine was begun under his directions ; but 
He also dealt in a chemical hairdye, which | Kay being unable to complete it, the two went 
acquired considerable celebrity. But he does! to Mr. Atherton, an instrument-maker of the 
not seem, notwithstanding his pushing habits, same place, to order the remaining parts. The 
to have done more than earn a bare living. | poverty of Arkwright’s appearance, however, was 
One gentleman, neat Bolton, has informed such, that Atherton declined to undertake the 
us that his grandfather, having ordered a wig of | iob ; but he consented to lend Kay the help of a 
Arkwright, was required to pay a guinea for it in| smith and watch-tool maker to finish the heavier 
advance. Before the wig could be made, Ark-| parts of the machine, Kay making the clock- 
wright had left the town in pursuit of his spinning- ' maker’s part and instructing the workmen. The 
machine project, on which the whole energies of | machine made, it was removed to Preston, and 
his mind had become bent. | Mr. Smalley, a spirit-dealer in that town, was so 

It is not known at what precise time Arkwright | strongly convinced of its merit, that he consented 
directed his attention to the invention of spin-| to join in the venture. Arkwright had by this 
ning by machinery, but it is probable that he| time become reduced almost to his last farthing ; 
only followed the example of many other inge-| and when a contested election took place in the 
nious poor men at that exciting period, who for- | town (of which he was a burgess by birth—for 
sook their own calling to follow the business of he was born in Preston) his clothes were so 
a “conjuror,’’ as it was populariy termed. Many | ragged, that a number of persons raised a sub- 
broke their hearts over their schemes, whilst | Seription to put him in decent plight before he 
others found their ideas appropriated by those | appeared in the poll-room, when bis vote was 
who were stronger and less scrupulous than them- | rejected on the ground of non-residence. The 
selves. Arkwright launched his little bark upon | | spinning-machine was eventually set up for 
this sea of invention with the rest. He was an; exhibition in the grammar-school of the town, 
ingenious man, occupying much of his spare time | | and many persons went to inspect it. But omin- 
in mechanical contrivances, having tried, among | ous murmurs began to be heard rising amongst 


other things, to invent a perpetual- motion ma- | 
chine. From this the transition to a spinning- 
machine was easy. It is supposed that he ob- 
tained his first idea from what he heard of the 
proceedings of Highs at Leighs. As Arkwright 
married his first wife, Margaret Biggins, from 
Leigh, and frequently went there in the way of' 


| the people outside; and as Hargreaves” spinning- 
jenny had just been destroyed by a mob at 
Blackburn, Arkwright and Smalley, fearing a 
similar outrage at ‘Preston, hastily took the 
machine in pieces, packed it up, and departed 
for Nottingham, accompanied by Kay as their 
principal workman. 
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The machine was as yet in a rude and im-|true he was always ready to import into his ma- 
practicable shape, little better than other contem- | chine the devices of others, for he was remark- 
porary projects, which seemed successful while | ably quicksighted, and detected the merits of 
in the stage of experiment, but were found|any new adaptation ata glance; nor was he at 
wanting when employed in practice. It was | all scrupulous in availing himself of the offspring 
Arkwright’s great merit, however, to possess the |of another’s brain. He was thus enabled to 
energy requisite to work out his idea, and em- | effect for the spinning-frame what Watt did for 
body his invention in a profitable working ma- jee steam-engine and Stephenson for the locomo- 
chine. The difficulties which he encountered were | tive, gathering together the many scattered 
sufficiently disheartening. At Nottingham his | threads of ingenuity which already existed, and 
friend Smalley seems to have deserted him, and | combining them into one successful whole. He 
Arkwright was left without money or influence. | possessed in addition a remarkable knowledge of 
Fortunately, his enthusiasm for his machine | character, which enabled him to select the fittest 
attracted the notice of some men of capital in | agents for carrying out his ideas. Joined to all 
that town, who eventually introduced him to | this, he was a firstrate organizer of labor on the 
moneyed partners, in the persons of Mr. Need | largest scale, was unsurpassed as a man of busi- 
and Mr. Jedediah Strutt. It was thus that, in| ness, and in his own person was an unsparing 
1769, he was enabled to take out his first patent | worker. Every thing that passed through his 
for spinning cotton with rollers. It is curious to | hands underwent improvement, as, for example, 
note the active march of improvement at the | the carding cylinder as it had been invented by 
time, and the almost contemporaneous origin of| Paul, and modified by Hargreaves for Mr. Peel. 
those capital inventions which have since exer-|In that machine the cotton was detached by 
cised so important an influence in the develop-|women with hand cards. This was afterwards 
ment of British industry. Thus we have seen | effected by the application of a roller with tin 
that Hargreaves contrived his spinning-jenny in | plates, like the floats of a water-wheel, which, 
1767, the same year in which Arkwright con- | revolving with a quick motion, scraped the cot- 
trived his machine for spinning by rollers. Har-| ton off the cards; but in the operation both the 
greaves took out his patent in 1770, and Ark-| cotton and the cards were injured. In place of 
wright in 1769, the same year in which Watt | the roller with tin plate, Arkwright substituted 
took out the first patent for his steam-engine. Aja metal plate, toothed at the edge like a comb, 
long time, however, elapsed before Arkwright | which, instead of being made to revolve like the 
and his partners derived any pecuniary advantage | other, was moved rapidly in a perpendicular 
from their invention. The first mill, worked by | direction by a crank, and, with slight but reiter- 
horse-power, was erected at Nottingham. The |ated strokes, detached the cotton from the cards 
next, much larger, was put up at Cromford, in|in a uniform fleece. Moreover, he employed 
Derbyshire, and for economy’s sake was driven | narrow fillet cards, wound round the dofling 
by water. Not less than £20,000 were expend-| cylinder in a spiral form, and by this means a 
ed by Arkwright’s partners, and five years of| continuity of the fleece was produced, which as 
additional labor and anxiety were undergone by | it left the card, was gradually contracted by the 
himself, in experiments, alterations, and con-| conductor, and delivered by the rollers into the 
trivances, before any remunerative results were | can into the form of a continued carding, called 
obtained. But for his remarkable force of|a cardend—one of the most beautiful and curi- 
character, and the implicit faith which his friends | ous operations in the whole process of cotton- 
had in his ability and integrity, Arkwright must | spinning. 
have failed, as so many others had done before (To be continued.) 
him, in establishing the merits of his invention. a 

The originality of Arkwright as an inventor} PerTRirtED Bopres.—In removing the bodies 
has, itis true, been strongly disputed. Indeed,as|from the old ground of the First Baptist 
we have already seen, spinning by rollers was no | Church in La Grange Place, above Second street, 
new idea. But the mechanical details of Ark-| some of the bodies which had been interred long 
wright’s machine are so different from those of| since were found to be in a wonderful state of 
Paul, that it is probable he never saw either the} perservation. One coffin was opened, in which 
plan or model of the latter. As for Highs, who} the body was found to be almost wholly petrified. 
is also said to have invented spinning by rollers, | It was that of a man, and although it had been in 
no one is known to have seen a model of his} the earth one hundred years, the countenance was 
machine, and itis probable that the project never | as smooth and placid, and his snow white hair as 
got beyond the experimental stage. Whether| perfect, as the day it was placed in its final rest- 
or not Arkwright invented by himself the ma-/ing place. Some of the tombstones bear ancien: 
chine which he patented, he certainly made it| dates; that one of Thomas Morgan is dated 1722. 
practicableand profitable, which no one before him | Since 1818 not less than eleven hundred persons 
had been able todo. Without great mechanical have been buried in this place. The church 
genius, he could not have effected this much. Itis building extends over a nuwber of the graves— 
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amoug them that of Gov. Ward, of Rhode Island, 
who died here during the session of the First 
Continental Congress. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Great Eastern.—The Great Eastern arrived 
at New York, on the 28th ult., after a voyage of 
eleven days. There were 42 passengers, and the 
number of seamen, firemen, waiters and servants of 
all sorts, was 360. The Tribune gives the following 
account of her approach to the city. 

How the Great Eastern was received.—The man or 
boy who saw the Bay of New York yesterday, wit- 
nessed a spectacle that be will not be likeiy to forget, 
if he should outlive Methuselah. Familiar as we are 
with the moving panorama of our harbor and its 
splendid adjuncts, we had no conception that such a 
superb show could have been suddenly improvised as 
went out to greet tue Great Eastern upon ber entrance 
into our waters. Nothing could have given a better 
idea of the abundant resources of this mighty metropo- 
lis than the brilliant spectacle which our harbor pre- 
sented. 

It was not until very near to noon that the fact of 
the Leviathan being off the Hook became generally 
knowo, and whatever preparations were made for ber 
receptiun Were got up between the hours of 10 and 1. 
Yet the Bay, by 2 o’clock, was swarming with all 
manner of pictureeque craft, dressed with gala flags-- 
from the huge sea-going steamer to the little yacht 
that toppled over the bright waves as an egg-shell. 

The day itself was one of the brightest days of 
June, and *‘ naught,” as the poet sings, “is so fair as 
a day in June.’’ Certainly no day was ever lovelier 
than yesterday. Having missed, by a few minutes, 
getting on board the steamer that Messrs. Grinnell, 
Mioturo and Co., sent down to the Great Eastern as 
soon as they heard she was off the bar, we had the 
good furtune to get on board the Satellite, where we 
tound a select company, and started from the foot of 
Morris street at a few minutes past 1 p. m. 

By 2 o'clock we were outside the Narrows, and great 
excitement was Caused on board by some keen-sighted 
passenger exclaiming, “There she is!” And there 
she was to be sure. There was the merest indication 
of something like spectral masts, being dimly discern- 
ible on the line of the horizon. But the atmosphere 
was so transparent, and the san shone so brilliant, 
that very soon we could plainly discover the hull of 
of the huge ship, with her six masts, lying upon the 
calm surface of the ocean. 

By the time we got near enough to read her name 
upon her stern, she was in motion, being propelled 
at first by her screw alone. She was already sur- 
rounded by a great number of small steamers, tugs, 
and yachts, among which she moved in very truth 
like a leviathan among the minnows, At the first 
sight of the monster there was a general feeling of dis- 
appointment that she was not bigger, but, those ful- 
lacious impression soon wore away, and the ideal 
monster began to be assimilated with the real ship 
that lay before us. 

A few moments’ delay at the Quarantine, to enable 
the Health Officer to board ber, gave opportunity to 
the immense number of boats and steamers to come up 
with the Leviathan, and surround her. But she was 
g00n in motion again, and the splendid scene became 
more animated than ever as we approach the Battery, 
which was covered, as were all the piers and docks, 
and the shipping moored thereto with dense masses of 
human beings. 


As the stately ship moved up theriver, she was sa-' 
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uted by cheers from the multitudes on shore, by ring. 
ing of bells, and by firing of guns from the steamshipg 
that lay along the docks. The bay and river were 
full of people, the house-tops, and all the wharves and 
piers were crowded, and the whole city seemed to have 
come out to gaze upon the visitor who bad so often 
disappointed us that no one believed that she would 
ever really come. 


Manumission oF Staves —The law prohibiting the 
manumission of slaves in Maryland went into opera. 
tion on the first of last month. Ip view of this fact, 
no less than one hundred and thirty-six slaves have 
been manumitted in Frederick county alone, since the 
lst of March, when the law was passed. 


THe Japanese.—The Japanese left New York for 
their native land in the Niagara on the 30th ult. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Four and Meat.—The demand for Flour has 
fallen off. Sales are reported at $5 37 a 5 50 per bbl. 
for superfine, and $5 75 for extras. There is no ship. 
ping demand, with sales to the home trade at the same 
figures, and extra family and fancy lots at $6 25 a 7, 
Rye Flour is dull at $3 75 a3 873. Corn Meal is beld 
at $3 374 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a limited demand for Wheat. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Soutbern red at 
$1 30 a 1 36 per bushel. White ranges from $1 38} 
to 150. Rye is steady at about 78c. Corn is scarce; 
sales of prime yellow at 68c afloat, Oats—sales at 40¢ 
for Pennsylvania and 38 c. for Delaware. No sales of 
Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLoVERSEED.—Sales from second hands at $4 50a 
$5 per 64 pounds. No change in Timotby. Flaxseed 
is worth $1 62 per bushel. 
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‘ REEN ,, ’ nent will re-open 
for the 3c arder: ‘'y inthe 6th mo. 
House very acted, 33° les from the sta- 


ti n at Ken . square, e Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Railroad, a ich place, persons leaving 
the corner of 18th and Ma __t sts., arrive in 2} hours, 
and by forwarding inform. tion previous to their 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terms per 
week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. 
Reference—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Street. 
EDiTH B. CHALFANT, Proprietor. 
Unionville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
6mo. 2—6 t. 


( rcceo aa BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
j YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer ses- 
sion of this institution will commence on the 21¢t of 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advence, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY. 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FUR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, er quire 
for circulars of 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 
3d moe 31 London Grove P. U. Chester Co. Pa. 


Merrihew ¢& Thompson, Ers., Lodge 8 . 
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